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Art. XVIII. — Notes of a Correspondence, with Sir John Bow- 
ring on Buddhist Literature in China. By Professor 
Wilson, President. With Notices of Chinese Buddhist 
Works translated from the Sanskrit. By Rev. E. Ei>kin3. 

[Read 17th March, 1855.] 

When Sir John Bowring was on tho ova of leaving this country for 
China, ho expressed thut willingness which might havo boon oxpected 
from his literary and liberal character, to promoto any objects of 
inquiry which* the Royal Asiatic Society might dcsjro to have sot on 
foot. There was no timo for any communication with tho Sooioty, 
but I took advantage of the opportunity to suggest tho desirableness 
of endeavouring to ascertain the existence of any of the books which 
were carried from India to Oliiua by Buddhist missionaries, in such 
numbers, during the first six or seven centuries of tho Christian era, 
availing myself of tho details furnished on this head by M. Julion, 
in his life of flioucu Thsang. Tho suggestion has been most zealously 
acted upon by Sir John ; and I have tho pleasure to lay beforo the 
Society some of the results. 

My letter and lists were, in tho first instance, printed and circu- 
lated, as appears by the following communication : — 

" Royal Asiatic Society. 

" The ollowing communication having been addressed to tho 
President of the China Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society, it has 
been deemed desirable by the Council to give it circulation, in order 
that those who are interested in tho historical questions connected 
with this investigation may have an opportunity of furnishing the 
desired information. " W. H. Mediiuhst, Secretary. 

" Hongkong, 11th May, 1854. 

" * To Dr. Bowring, " 'Oxford, 15th February, 1854. 

See., &c, &c. 
" ' My dear Sir, — I send you herewith a list of tho Sanskrit works 
carried to China by Hwcn Tsang in the middle of the seventh century, 
and in great part translated by him, or under his supervision, into 
Chinese. If any of them, especially the originals, should be still in 
existence, you would do good service to Sanskrit litenituro and to tho 
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history of Buddhism hy procuring copies. I have no doubt the East 
India Company would gladly defray any expenso in procuring copies 
for their library. — Yours very truly, " H. H. Wilson. 

" II wen Tsang (Hiouon Thsang of Julion) spent seventeen years 
in India, studying Sanskrit and collecting manuscripts. In one place 
it is said ho took with him to China 057 works; in another, that he 
translated 740 works, forming \!WH hooks. Tlio books wero first 
deposited in the monastery of Hong-fa-sso in tlio capital, and were 
afterwards transferred to that termed Ta-tscon-sse, newly erected by 
tho emperor. Hwen Tsang devoted the rest of his life to translating, 
in whieh ho was encouraged by tlio emperor, and, on his death in 
A..D. 650, by his successor. A number of learned men were employed 
under him as translators and copyists. By the latter a thousand 
copies wero mado of the Prujiia I'aramitii, of tho Arya Bhagavati, 
Vaishajya guru pi'irva pranidhiina iiiima Mnhiiyana Siitra, and of the 
Shut Muk hi DliAiimi. 

" Tho following are mentioned among tho translations made by 
Hwen Tsang and his assistants : — 

CHINESE NAME. SANSKniT NAME. 

Pu-sa-tsang-kiug. Bodhisatwa Pituka Sutra. 

Fo-lo-king. Buddha Bln'inii Siitra. 

Lu-inon-to-lo-iii. Shut Muklii Dliilrani. 

Ilion-yeng-ching-kiao-liin. Sunkhya Sinistra. 

Ta-shing-opi-ta-mo-tsa-si-lu. Mahiiyrina Abliidharma Sangiti 

Sinistra. 
Yu-kia-sso-tt-lun. Yogao.liarya Blu'imi Shastra. 

" Tho first fivo works in 58 books are described as: — 1st, Memoirs 
of the Bodhisatwas; 2d, Provinces of Buddha; 3d, Invocations of tlio 
Six Gates; 4th, Light of Doctrines; 5th, Treatises on the Abliidharma 
of the Great Vchiclo (Mahnynna). To these translations profaces were 
written by tho emperor and the prince royal. 

" Kin-kang-paii-jo-po-lo-ini-ta king. Tho Prajna Piiramita was 
translated before, so that it was regarded as ancient, and it was tho 
emperor's wish to have it re-translated. Hwen Tsang at first con- 
tented himsolf with revising it, but finally he completed a new 
translation. It was finished in a.d. 601, occupying 120 volumes. 

" Other translations were tlio : — 

Shc-ta-shing-lung. Mahiiyana Sampiirigraha Sinistra, 

The samo work, as explained hy as explained by Wu-sing-pu- 

Slii-tlisin or Vasu Bandhu, his ssa or Abhuna Bodhisatwa, 

commentary. that is to say, his commentary. 
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Yuenkhi-shing-tao-kiug. No Sanskrit name. 

Pe-fa-uiiug-men-lun, Satadharma Pmbhdvatf Dwartt 

Sinistra. 
Li-mcn-lun. Nyaya Pravesa tiiraka (1 tarka). 

In-iuing-lun. Nyaya Dwaia tarnka. 

In-ming-shu-kiai. 

" These three should be works on logic, the latter being a comment 
on the former. 

Fa-chi-lun. Abliidharma Jnrina Prastara. 

Ta-pi-po-shu-lun. Malnivibliasba Sinistra. Of this 

it is said thoro wore 200 trea- 
tises, 100 ef which were in 
China, and were there translated, 

" Besides the books translated, it is said that Hwan Tsang took 
with him to China:—- 

Yu-kia-hm. Yoga Shastra. 

Slunig-ching-li-lun. Nyaya Annsara Shastra. 

Hicn-hiang. 1 

To-ni-fn-Itm. Abhidharina Sinistra. 

In-ming-lnn. Sliutnvidyii Shastra (Logic). 

Shing-ming-luu. Sabdavidyti Sinistra (Grammar). 

Chong-lun. Prajnya Alula Sinistra Tika. 

Pe-lnn. Satitsluistra. 

Kwi-sho. Abliidharma Kosha (Lexicon). 

Po-shu. Abliidharma Vibhashd Sinistra. 

Lu-tso-o-pi-tan. Shatpadiibhidharina Shastra. 

Pe-ye-kio-la-nan. Vyiikaranam (Grammar). 

" Of the In-ining-lun, be took 36 copies; of the Sliing-ming-lung, 
13 copies; of tlio Sutras, 124 works; of the Treatises of the Alahiiynnn, 
90 works. 

"Of works of different philosophical schools, the foliowiug al'o 
specified : 

Shang-so-pu. Sarvasti Vadas, 1 5 works. 

Sau-mi-lc-pu Samniitiyas, Id „ 

Mi-sha-ssc-pu. Mahisasakas, 22 „ 

Kia-sbe-pi-ye-pu. Kasyapiyiis, 17 ,, 

Fa-mi-pu. Dhannaguptas, 42 „ 

Shwe-i-tsi-yn-pu. Sarvasti Vadas, 67 „ 

" Tlio quostioii is, wbethor all or any of these works, whether in 
the original Sanskrit or tlio Chinese translations, are still procurable 
The originals would be of very great interest to the Sanskrit scholar. 
"Oxford, 15th February, 1854." " H. H. Wilson.'' 
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Shortly after tlio receipt of this communication, I received a short 
note from Sir John Bowring, forwarding to me the first-fruits of his 
inquiries, in a packet of Chinese Buddhist books, of which tho fol- 
lowing is a descriptive list. They are translations of an interesting 
character; but in their choice of a hero, Amitnbha, arc evidently not 
amongst the most ancient of the Buddhist authorities : — 

" Dksciui'tion of some CuiNiisn Buddhist Books. 

" Tho packet of four volumes, in a blue cloth case, contains threo 
Sutras. Their colloctivo name is Tsing t'u san king, ' The Three 
Sutras of the Peaceful Land.' They belong to a particular school, 
bearing the name Tsing t'u, which has reference to the western 
heaven, or Sukhavati, where Ainita Buddha resides. 

" Tho largest, ' Wu Hang kIioii king,' in two volumes,, is said in a 
hoto at the end to have been translated ninny times ; and five versions 
are still extant. Thoso of the Han and Wu dynasties were too dif- 
fuse ; and those of the later periods, T'ang and Sung, too literal. 
Tho best of tho fivo was that of the early Wei dynasty, a.ij. 220, 
and it has been followed in the reprint. Tho translator was K'ai, a 
priest of the Kong country, in ancient Tibet. The title should be, in 
Sanskrit, 'Amitnbha Buddha Sutra.' 

" Tho second of those books is called ' Kwnn wu liang alien king,' 
'Gazing on Amitsiliha Buddha Sfltra.' It is translated by Kong long 
yasha, a foreigner from tho west, who lived in China about a.d. 425. 
The name of the translator is said to mean ' time.' 

" The third work, consisting of one thin volume, is the ' Aini- 
tablia Sutra,' ' A-mi-ta king.' It is translated by Kumnrajtva. It is 
a very popular work, and is inserted in many commonly-read recueils 
of Buddhist doctrines and duties, as giving a short and authoritative 
compendium of tho 'heaven' of that religion. After the names of 
tho principal persons in the audienco are detailed, Shiikyamuni 
addresses Shariputra, and without any of the customary dialogue, 
proceeds to describo Amitnbha, and tho ' extremely happy world ' in 
which ho resides (Sukhavati). 

" The titles of tho threo works have each of them the words ' But 
(Foe)shwo,' 'spoken by Buddha,' at their commencement. Whatever 
difference may exist in the titles of the first and third, in the Sanskrit 
originals, it docs not appear in these Chinese versions. (These works, 
and tho one that follows, look very unlike tho simple moral treatises 
compiled by Ananda, and must be attributed to a later date.) 

" Another of Kumnrajiva's translations is tho 'Mian fa lian hwa. 
king,' or ' Fa-hwa king.' Tho copy sent consists of threo volumes. 
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It is the Cliiiicso version of the Siitrii, translated recently by Burnouf 
from Nepaulcso Sanskrit, < Tlio Lotus of tlio Good Law." The Chinese 
copy is frequently abridged, as the comparison with Burnouf shows. 
A nolo from the pen of M. Julien, in that work, contains what is 
known of the history of the translation of this Sutra in China. 

" The other work, in three volumes, is a nativo Chinese Tautra, 
or T'san. It is called ' T'si pci t'siin,' ' The Tantra of Merey.' 
Liang Wu ti, emperor of Southern China, a.d. 502 to 550, compiled 
it on occasion of his empress's death. The preface contains the story 
of its composition, and states that its use as a prayer-book has over 
since been very efficacious. 

" The remaining work, in one volume, is callod ' Shen men jih 
sung,' ' Doily Chaiiting-book for [tho followers of] the Jaina school.' 
It appears to be in use among all Buddhists here, without distinction, 
as a book of daily prayers. It contains a morning and evening 
service ; extracts from many Sutras ; directions for tho pronunciation 
of the characters used in transferring Sanskrit sounds ; and is, gene- 
rally, a vade mecum placed in the hands of all who enter on tho 
monkish life. 

(Signed) " Joseph Edkins." 
"Shanghai, 11th July, 1854." 

The following note, dated tho 13th July, announces the despatch 
of some moro books, which have not yet arrived. 1 It is to bo hoped 
that tho interposition of our representative may bo the means of 
rescuing the relics from tho new danger which thoy incur from tho 
intolerance of the Chinese professors of a distorted Christianity : — 

"Shanghai, 13th July, 18/54. 

" My dear Dr. Wilson, — I ngaiu forward you a few Buddhist 
hooks, translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese I am now getting 
catalogues from the Buddhist libraries, and from tho cities whero wo 
may expect to find Buddhist compositions. I am tlio moro anxious 
to collect what I can, as tho Tao ping waug pcoplo destroy all libraries 
hut their own books ; and in the expedition which has lately returned 
from Nanking, my two commissioners (one of whom was my son, 
who is in tho Bengal Civil Service, and knows something of Sanskrit) 
found the libraries everywhere destroyed by these rude impostors, 
whose own compositions are of the most vulgar character, showing 
that literary gifts are quite wanting among them. * * * 

(Signed) " John Bowhino." 

1 They Imvo been received subsequently. — II. H. \V*. 
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My last communication is dated tlic 9th, and forwards a copy of a 
Cliincso work, in ten volumes, procured, as Sir John Bowring states, 
through the kindness of Mr. Edkius, who is devoting himself espe- 
cially to this particular part of the field of Chineso literature, and to 
whom we aro indebted for the following particular account of the 
work in question. From his zeal and scholarship, and from tho 
liberal encouragement of Sir John, wo may look forward with con- 
fidence to the fullest illustration of the history of Indo-Chinese 
Buddhist literature, of which it is now capable 

" Off Foo-chow-foo, 9th August, 1854. 

" My dear Dr. Wilson, H. M. S. Rattier. 

***** 

" Mr. Edkius gives me tho following account of the volumes now 
forwarded : — 

" ' The Long yan king (Sutra), of which a MS. copy, in ten 
volumes, with wooden covers, is now sent, is in some respects the most 
Tomarkiiblo of tho Buddhist Sutras translated into Chinese. Native 
Confuciiiuist critics of tho highest character speak of it as the best of 
tho whole- class. Bhu-fu-tsi, tho well-known critic of the tenth 
century, thought it so good that much of its materials must have been 
added by bis own countrymen. This high position held by the work 
under notice is owing to tho philosophical character of its contents. 
It is also apparently wrought with the most finished style of compo- 
sition that a translation admits of. Buddhist books, aa a general rule, 
aro in good Chinese idiom, and consequently aro read very exten- 
sively by the literati. There aro no greater favourites with them 
than this, and tho Kin kiang king, the smaller lYuamitri Sutra, of 
which a copy was formerly forwarded. Chinese readers, trained as 
they aro by their peculiar education to an exquisite taste in style, 
are also fond of metaphysical speculation, as is shown by the popu- 
larity of works liko these. In both of thorn arc exhibited, in tho 
most unflinching form, what Bumouf calls "the hardy negations" 
of tho Indian philosophy, which turn into a blank the whole world of 
sensations. 

" ' Tho Sanskrit copy of this work has perhaps been transmitted 
to England with others from Nepuul. To assist in interpreting it, 
the story and dialogue at tho commencement are here sketched in a 
very abridged form : — 

' Thus have I heard. On a time Buddha was at Sravasti. 
With him were assembled, in the hall of instruction, the Bhikshus, 
1250 in number, all of them great arhane, without fault, &c. [Then 
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follow the names of disciples, and an allusion to the Bodhisatwas, 
numerous as the sands of the Gangos, who were gathered to listen to 
Shakyamuni.] Prnsenajit, king of Kosala, was colebrating the 
death of his father on the anniversary day of the ovcnt, by inviting 
the Buddhist monks to a repast. Shakya himself was present. 
Others were invited to the residence of a rich inhabitant of tho oity. 
Buddha directed Manjusri to lead tho Bodhisatwas and Arhans to 
tho places where food was provided for them, Only Ananda was 
absent. Ho bad gone to a distance*, and had not with him tho two 
companions that tho rules of tho order required (the superior, and tho 
Ashali, director). On tho highway, travelling alone, no offering of 
food was made to him. T lion, taking his rice-vessel in bis baud, he 
proceeded regularly from door to door along tho city thoroughfares. 
His aim was to beg from those who bad not already bestowed their 
charity. He did not ask if tho food that was given were pleasant or 
not to the tasto ; nor did ho distinguish between Kshatriyas and 
Chfinddlus. With undeviatiug good feeliug, ho chose not rich or 
poor, and thus exhibited a perfect and immeasurably meritorious dis- 
position. Ananda already know that " tbe world's honoured ouo" 
had blamed his disciples Subhuti and Kiisyapa, because they came 
short of the evenly balanced heart of tbe Arhans. Tho former bad 
begged from tho rich only, becauso they could afford to be charitable. 
The other bad begged only from tho poor, because they were more in 
want of tho benefits that almsgiving would ensuro thorn. Ananda 
bad received respectfully the teaching of Buddha, and sought to con- 
form to it. Passing tho 'city moat, he walked slowly through the 
outer gato ; his demeanour was grave, and ho was reflecting reve- 
rently on tho rules of mortification required by tho monastic life. At 
that time, as he begged from house to house, he passed tho dwelling of 
Matcnga, a, wicked woman who worked a powerful charm, and thus 
drew him into her innor apartment. His vow of chastity was about 
to bo broken, when Buddha became aware of tho peril of his disciple. 
It was just when his audience of listeners were assembled ; tho king, 
chief nobles, and private persons had come for instruction. Then from 
the head of Tathagata was shed tho lustre of a hundred gems,— a mild 
radiance, from whoso midst sprang tho thousand- leaved lotus. Upon . 
it appeared Buddha in a newly-assumod form. Cross-legged ho sat, 
and uttered a mighty charm. He then commanded Maujusri to take 
this charm, and go to tho rescue of Ananda. With it bo was' to 
correct tho evil charm, and bring Ananda and Matcnga into tho 
presenco of Buddha. 

' Ananda, when be saw tho countonanoc of Buddha, wept as he 
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fell prostrate before Mm. He grieved that his work had yet to begin, 
and that all the Instructions ho had received had failed to perfect in 
him the power of virtue. Ho asked with earnestness to be taught 
afresh, that lie might learn the method of Bodhincra shamatha dam ma, 
jyana (intelligence, and quiet, serene, transparent reflection). Then, 
whilo countless Bodhisatwas, Arhans, and Pratyeka Buddhas from 
all regions, wero listening with rapture, and silently waiting for the 
sacred utterance of their toachor, .ho addrossed Anandu : — " You and 
I, united by the tics of blood, have our dispositions conformed to 
what is naturally right. Formerly, when your heart led you to 
embrace my mode of lifo, what did you see to induce you to abandon 
the favours and pleasures of the world 1 " Ananda replied : " I saw 
that (ho thirty-two beauties of the form of Tathngata excelled all 
beside, and that his body was as transparent as crystal. My constant 
thoughts told mo that this beauty could not be produced by the 
passions ; for the offspring of the passions is gross and impure, inca- 
pable of assuming forms of brightness and beauty. Therefore I 
thirsted to bo a follower of Buddha, and undergo the tonsure." Then 
Buddha replied : " Well said, Ananda ; and you should know that 
all living things have, through an uubeginning past, been subject to 
tho endless alternation of life and death, because they did not know 
of that fixed repose, and clear unbroken stillness which constitute the 
true nature and mind of man. It is because the thoughts are let loose, 
and riot in wrong courses, that men have to pass round the wheel of 
change. Would you attain to tho state of Bodhi, tho unsurpassed 
intelligence, and have your nature expand itself according to its 
original purity, rectify tho purposes and feelings of your heart. 
Deliverance from tho world of life and death consists in the rectifi- 
cation of the heart. When this is done, the good is reached ; and 
none of tho forms of crookedness will thereafter be exhibited, what- 
ever your position may he. Ananda, I ask you : When your heart was 
attracted towards the thirty-two beauties of Tathiigata, how did you 
perceive them ; and how was your lovo towards them called forth 1" 
Ananda replied to Buddha : " World-honoured sage I it was by the 
use of my eyes and my heart. When my eyes saw the surpassing 
beauty of Tathiigata, my heart loved it, and thereforo my desire was 
awakened to be freed from the revolutions of life and death." Buddha 
replied to Ananda : " What you say being true, that your love oomes 
from tho eye and the heart, you Inust know where they are. Other- 
wise, the evils of tho sensations cannot be conquered. Just as a king, 
in commissioning an army to chastise rebels, must know the place in 
which the rebels are ; for in a moment your eye and mind (heart, the 
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same word in Chinese) may lead you wrong." Ananda replied : "All 
men know that the mind resides in the body ; and when I look on 
Buddha's eyes, bluo ns the lotus, I know that they arc in his counte- 
nance." Buddha thou said : " As you now sit in tho teaching hall of 
Buddha, and look upon the grove of Guida (in whose garden the house 
was situated), I ask you where is this building?" The answer was : 
" This quiet and pleasant hall is 'in Guida's garden, and the grove is* 
outside." Buddha said: "What do you now first soo?" "I sco 
first," was tho reply, "Talhagata, and thou the crowd of his disciples. 
Then, gazing outwards, the grove and the garden present thoinsolves." 
" How is it," ho was again interrogated, " that you can seo the grovo 
and garden ?" " Becauso," was tho reply, *' thero are doors and 
windows in tho hall." Then tho world's honoured one, in tho midst 
of the listening crowd, extended his golden-coloured arm, and touched 
the head of Anauda. " There is," ho informed him, " a personngo 
called tho profoundly-intelligent (Buddha) unsurpassed, perfect, Leng 
yanking, 1 and by whose perfect teaching of the virtues, tho Tathrigatas 
have found the path to tho sublimcst heights of wisdom. Now listen 
attentively.'' Anauda again nuulo a prostration, and waited humbly 
for tho merciful instruction. Buddha then said : " When you say 
you sco tho grove and garden without, and tho assembly of listouers 
within the hull, it is that you do not sec Tatluigata, but yet sco what 
is outside, is it not)" Tho disciplo replied: " While Tatluigata is 
present that I should not ace him, and yet seo trees and fountains 
without, is what cannot be." Buddha in answer said : " If your 
mind, which is already bright with intelligence, is really in your body, 
you would know clearly what is within you. Thus, then, you first 
know what is within you, aud then look upon what is external. 
Although not able to view tho heart, liver, and other internal organs, 
the exterior parts of the body are easily seen. Certainly then you 
do not know what is within ; you only know what is without. There- 
fore, when you say the intelligent mind is within the body, you must 
bo wrong.'' Anauda bowed and replied : " On hcsiriiig these in- 
structions, I perceive that my mind is truly not within my body. To 
uso an illustration, a lamp must fust shiuo in the room where it is 
placed, and afterwards scuds iis light through apertures to tho outside. 
Mankind, in not knowing what is within them, and seeing only what 
is without thorn, are liko a lamp placed outside a house, whenco it 
cannot illumino the interior." 

" < This cxtraot is sulHcicnt to show that this Stitra introduces tho 

1 " What is hero called a long, i«," 8ftys n commentator, " tho heart." Leng 
implies t'crtiiiutv, an 1 yan, firaincus. 
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reader into Uio centre of Buddhist thought. What gives it peculiar 
interest is, that the ohjcct at setting out is to find a remedy for the 
dangers arising from the passions. An example of these dangers is 
given ; and tlio attempt is made to euro by metaphysical refinements 
what, in other systems, is undertaken by religion and morality. It 
was thus that tho Hindus preferred to deal with the great questions 
originated by the struggle between good and ovil in tho mind of man. 
Tlicro is no more important aspect of the Buddhist system than the 
prominenco assigned by it to speculative opinions, usually contra- 
dicting common sense, as tho proper means of regulating and reno- 
vating human characters. In tho fourth chapter, an elaborate proof 
is given by Buddha, to the full satisfaction of his auditors, that tho 
senses arc all deceptive. Sights and sound?, hearing and seeing, with 
tho objects and sensations belonging to the other organs of communi- 
cation between mind and matter, arc consecutively doomed to non- 
entity. 

" ' The book thus described was translated, in about the eighth 
century, into Chinese. Panchimiti, a native of India, was the trans- 
lator. A priest of Udyana ( Uchang or Udjang) explained it ; and 
there have been several nativo editors and commentators. Its being 
translated so late, and its containing the names that occur in the more 
recent Buddhist mythology, show that it is not a primitive Sutra. 

" ' The other book in these blue-covered volumes is tho Peacock 
Sutra. No translator's name is given. The spelling of names agrees 
with that of Hwcn Tsang, to whom, therefore, it should probably 
bo ascribed. Ho introduced so many new orthographies for tho 
foreign persons and places famous in tho literature of his sect, that it 
is not diflicult to detect him. At any rate, it is not earlier than his 
cm. Whoever was tho translator, it docs him no credit ; its whole 
object being to extol [tho virtues of] certain charms (dharani), espe- 
cially one of a royal personage, called the Peacock King, who resided 
south of the Himalayas, and gave his naino to the book. In the 
novel formed on tho adventures of Hwcn Tsang, the Peacock Sutra 
is mentioned as one that ho translated. I cannot find any mention of 
this book elsewhere. The titlo of iho Long yan king is "Ta Fu ling 
ju tai mi yin sieu cliong lia i chu Pu sa wan king shu leng yan 
king," "Tho certain and firm Classic [Sutra] of the Great, Intel- 
ligent, Unrivalled Tathiigata, containing tho Secret Efficacy, and 
complete and demonstrated Senso of the Virtues of all the Bodhi- 
sittwas.' " 
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BoDDniST WoitKS TRANSLATED FROM SANSKRIT. 

I. Ta po jo po 1o mi to king (Mahiiprajna prtrainitd Sutra). — 120 
volumes in twelvo covers and GOO chapters, translated by Hwon 
Tsang. As the first work in the Chinese Tripitaka, it contains at tho 
beginning two imperial prefaces to tho whole collection. Tho present 
copy of tliis Sutra is from a recent edition of select Buddhist works. 
In tho fivo-fold subdivision of the Mahayana Sutras, tho Piajnri 
Sutras occur first. 

II. Fang kwang po jo po Jo mi king (The light-emitting Prajna 
paraniita Sutra). — Six volumes, containing thirty chapters, translated 
in the third century of the Christian era by Mo-la-eha and Chu-so-lau. 
It stands second in tho cataloguo of tho whole collection. Printed 
A.i). 1840, from tho blocks cut A.n. 1610, preserved at Kiahing. 

III. Mo o po jo po lo mi king (Mahnpiajnii paramitii Sutra). — 
Six volumes, containing thirty chapters. Tho abridged translation by 
Kumarajiva and a coadjutor, of tho work afterwards roudorcd in full 
by Much Tsang. It is third in order in tho cataloguo of tho whole 
collection. Tho translations nro distinguished by tho word Mali A 
being transferred in tho one and translated in the other. It is printed 
from the Kiahing blocks. 

IV. Ta fang kwang fit hwa yan king. — Thirty-two volumes, con- 
taining eighty chapters, translated about tho seventh century, by 
Shih-cha-nan-da, a priest of Kho-tau (Udin). A Chineso editor in 
his preface says, tho Buddhist at Twa Lung-shu (Naga Kroshuna) 
found it in tho " Dragon Palace," containing forty-eight sections (pin). 
The Chinese translation has but thirty-iiiuo sections. With tho 
preceding works I., II., III., it belongs to tho Mahayana, or Groat 
Development Sutras. Its dale then may bo taken on Chineso autho- 
rity, as tho second century n.c., when Lung-shu lived, which is pro- 
bably at least two centuries too old. Lung-shu himsolf may also bo 
regarded as tho author. Wo may conjocturo that tho other Mahayana 
Si'itras are of no earlier origin. In a note at tho end by a Chinese, 
Chn-hung, it is said that the first translation was made in the third 
century a.d. by Buddha Baddala. Tho present copy is one of a 
recent edition published at Hangcheu. Tho third subdivision of the 
Mahayana Sutras is called Hwa yan pu, from this work. 

V. Ta po iii pwan king (by Dharinalatsin Maluipata Nirvana 
Sutra, a Brahman of Central India). — Eight volumes in forty chapters, 
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translated about tlio fourth century A.n. Appended are two addi- 
tional chapters, translated a century or two afterwards by Jana 
Baddala. This work gives its name to the fifth subdivision of 
Mahayana Sutras. 

VI. Kin kang sau mei king (Tho Diamond Sutra of ecstatic 
meditation). — This copy has a copious introduction and commentary 
by Tsih clicn, a priest of T'ian tai, tlio translator's name unknown, 
threo volumes and twelve chapters. It belongs, with VII., to tho 
miscellaneous Sutras. 

VII. Fu shwo ii Ian pun king. — This is contained in the larger 
compilation U-lan-hwci-tswan, containing a commentary on it, and a 
manual of prayers for the autumn festival of the "hungry ghosts." 
This Sutra was translated in tho third century a.d. by Chu-fa-hu. 

VIII. Fu shwo chang alien. — A S6tra translated by Buddhapiili, 
a priest of Cophene. 

IX. Fu shwo ta mo H chu pu sa king. — Sutra of the Bodhisatwa 
Malichi, translated about the thirteenth century a.d. by T'ian si tsai, 
a priest from tho west. 

X. Wu liang i king. — St'itra of limitless meaning, translated late 
in the fourth century by the Hindu Dharmagadayasha. 

XI. King tsang yo shwo. — A selection of Sutras, consisting of 
fifty separate works in five volumes. 

Among those will be noticed : Fu shwo tang lai pian king (tho 
Sutra of coming changes). Translated by Chu-fa-hu, in the third 
century. Others by the same ; four in all. 

Tu sa song ti king (Sutra of the living abode of the Bodhisatwns). 
— Translated by Chi kian, an Upasaka from the Gctio country ; 
soeond century. Another by tlio same. 

Shan hing fa sung king. — Translated in the soeond century by 
An-shi-kan, of tho An-si country. Another by the same. 

Wen chu si li wen pa ti king (the SCitra of Manjusrt's inquiries 
on knowledge). — Translated by Kumurajiva. It has also been 
translated three times subsequently. 

Cheng tsan ta cheng kung te king (the Sutra in praise of the 
morits of tho Mahayana). — Translated by Hwcn Tsang. 

Almost the whole of these fifty works were translated previously 
to the ninth century. 

Z 2 
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XII. Fit ting tsun sheng to lo ni cliem king. — Sutra of Buddha's 
most honoured and super-eminent Dharani (charms). Translated about 
the eighth century, by Buddhapali of Copheno. 

XIII. Fu pun hing tsi king. — Sutra of the collected acts of 
Buddha. Translated at the closo of the sixth century by Chanakitta, 
a Hindu, in twelve volumes and sixty chapters. This work bolongs 
to the smaller development Sutras ; us such, the interlocutors do not 
embrace tho more recent mythological Bodhisatwas and Buddhus of 
the Malmytina. 

XIV". Yuan kio sien to lo lian i king. — Sutra of tho moaning of 
the Sutra of complete perception. Translated by Buddhatala of 
Copheno. 

XV. Fan wang ho cliu. — Collected comments on tho Fan wang 
Sutra. The Fan wang king belongs to the Mahiiyana Vinaya pitaka, 
second division of the general Buddhist collection, treating of disci- 
pline according to the great development system. Tho part explained 
and included in tho present work is tho section on tho honrt of tho 
Bodhisalwa, — Pu sa sin ti liin. Tho translator was Kuiuaiiyiva. 
Tho commcutator and editor were Chi hicu and Tan fang, Chinese 
Buddhists of two or three centuries ago. In three volumes and livo 
chapters. Tho word "lung," properly answering to Sutra, is also 
used for most of tho works in tho Kivaya division. 

XVI. Teal kia liu yau kwaug tsi. — Collection of important works 
on discipline for tho Buddhist laity, edited by Chi hien. It contains 
fifteen works in thrco volumes. The following will bo noticed : 

An Extract from Si fun lin tsang.— Collection of the description 
of four divisions. It contains a short and interesting account of tho 
first Upasakas and Upusikiis, or persons submitting to Buddhist 
rules, but remaining in their houses. Translated about a.d. 500 by 
Buddhayagama, assisted by Chu fa niaii. 

Kiai siau tsai king.— Sutra for avoiding suffering by submitting 
to the Buddhist rules. 

Fu shwo chai king.— Sutra of fasting. Both these were translated 
by Chi kian, an Upiisaka from the Goto) country, about a.d. 200. 

Extracts from Fan wang king, with commentary. 

Extract from Upi'isa kiai king.— Sutra of the rules of tho Upa- 
sakas. Translated by Dhnrmalatsus. 
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WOUKS TltANSLATED FHOM SANSKRIT MY HwEN TsANCl AND 

OT1IEHS. 

A. Ch'ing wci shih lcn sui su, in ton volumes. This is an edition 
of a Shastra, with a commentary translated by Hwen Tsang. The 
author was Dharmapara Bodhisattwa (hu fa p'u sa), a native of Sou- 
thern India. But before his time Vasubandhu Bodhisattwa (t'ian ts'in 
p'u sa), a native of Northern India, had, within 1)00 years after 
Buddha's entrance into tho Nirviina, written a Shastra in thirty-three 
divisions, in verse, named, Wei shell 6au sin lcn, being an abridgment 
of tho fifth section of tho Yii k'ia si ti lcn, and this formed the basis 
of tho present Sinistra, entitled Ch'ing wei shih lcn. Tho latter is a 
commentary on tho former, but boing partly based on tho Pe fa lcn, 
(Hundred laws Shastra), and also embracing discussions on other sub- 
jects, it rccoived not tho namo of a commentary, but of a Shastra. It 
is also called Tsing wei shell lcn (Shastra of pure reflection and 
lcnowlodgo). Tho commentary (sui su) is by a native of Si chwen 
provinco. 

B. Ch'ing woi shih lcn wen shih ping ki. — The same Sinistra, with 
a commentary by Wu-shu-hii, in fivo volumes. 

C. Yin ming ju ching li lcn lieu ki. — This is a Shastra translated 
by Hwon Tsang. Tho prcfaco says, " The yin ming Shastra is one 
section of the Wu (five) ming Sinistra of India. Of this larger work 
there aro two editions, tho Wai (outer) wu ming Shastra, and tho 
Nui (inner) wu wing Sinistra. Tho former is a common book of 
study among the people. Its first section is on sound (Shiug wing), 
oxplaining old words, and old meanings of words, as is done in our 
dictionaries, the Ki Ya, Ts'i-liwci, etc. Tho second (Ki'au ming) is 
on tho arts and cunning inventions, with astrology and mathematics, 
such as books on similar subjects in our own country. Tho third 
(i fang ming), is on tho physician's art, containing charms for curing 
tho sick without medicine, and an account of tho modes of treatment 
by puncturing and cupping, with mineral and vegetable remedies. In 
our own literature wc havo similar productions. 

Tho fourth section (Yin ming), discusses tho truo and tho false in 
doctrino, illustrating tho one, and condemning the other. 

The fifth section (Fu yin ming), is on writing, drawing, seals, and 
engraving, resembling our books on various kinds of writing. In India 
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(Si yu) boys read this work after thoy aro soven years old. Beforo 
that time they aro taught tho " Twelvo Chapters." 

Tlio Nui wu ming Ion is a work of Buddha himself. Pitying thoso 
who only knew what was contained in tho Wai wu ming Ion, or 
what belongs to common life, ho undertook to remould it. Ho placod 
the first and fifth sections together, and introduced as tho fifth, u, 
new 0110 called nui ming Ion. In this ho explained tho five develop- 
ments (Mahiiytina) and the doctriuo of retribution. Bodhisattwas 
and thoso who study tho Mahayiina can understand it, but others 
not. 

Yin is explained as cause, or tho ground of a doctrine, ining is 
clear, or, to make clear. Together thoy signify "explanation of 
fundamental knowledge" (logic). 

The author was Shang-k'ih-la Bodhisattwa. 

Tho Chinese commentator and writer of the preface from which 
the above extract is made, was Wu-shu-hii, who resided at Haugcheu, 
in tho middlo of the eighteenth century. 

D. Pci hwa king, Sutra of the Lotus of mercy. In three volumes. 
Translated by Damots'in, a Hindu, in tho time of tho Northern Liang 
dynasty, in the fourth century of our era. At tho commencement, 
Shnkyaiuuui describes to his disciples a world in the south-cast, called 
tho Lotus (hwa) world, governed by tho Lotus Buddha. When ho 
has finished, a Bodhisattwa, ono of his auditors, contrasting tho splen- 
dour and happiness of that world, with the misery and vico of tho 
present one, asks Buddha why he prefers to rcsido in tho latter? Ho 
replies, From compassion for its suffering inhabitants, and desiro to 
savo them. 

E. Kin kang po jo po lo mi (in old Chinese, pat nia pa la mit) 
king. An edition in largo characters of tho Diamond Prajnd paramita 
Sun a, translated by Kumnrajiva. 

After the prcfaco there is a list of tho commontators on this Sutra, 
in all seventeen, exclusive of Yang wen-lung, the commontator in tho 
present edition. Among them aro Chi-cho, tho fonndor of tho T'ian- 
t'ai school. Hwai-neng, tho fifth successor of Bodhidharma, as patri- 
arch, and Wang-ji-hieu, the writer of tho Ts'ing tu wen. It is in two 
volumes. II wen Tsung's translation of the Heart Sutra (Mahriprajna 
paramita (heart) Sutra) is placed at tho end. It is said in tho Won 
liia.ii t'uiig k'au that the kin kang Sutra is the .077111 chapter of tho 
Maluiprajnii Sutra. Tho latter was delivered by Buddha in sixteen 
assemblies. The kin kang Sutra belongs to the ninth. 
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F. Wei mo kio so shwo king. A Sutra spoken by Wei mo kie 
(in old Ckincso Vi-ina-kit). In tlio Wen liin.ii t'ung lean, it is said 
that Vimakita means *' puro." Tlio person so named was a believer 
in Buddha, without becoming a monk. Buddha sent Manjusri to 
visit him when sick. Tlio conversation that took placo is given in 
this Sutra. It bears the name of Kumarajiva, who was the translator 
of forty soparato works. Tlio scene is laid in the city Vu'iVali (1'i- 
sho-li, old Chineso, Bc-sha-li). Tlio work consists of ono volumo in 
throe chapters. In tlio first chapter the puro kingdom of Buddha is" 
described, then the character of Vimakita. The third and fourth 
sections of the samo chapter givo the excuses of ten disciples and four 
Bodhisattwas to Sbiikyamuni, for non-complianco when asked by him 
to visit Vimakita. Ho had opposed them in argument with such con- 
Bummato ability, that they did not daro undertake to visit him. In 
tho second chapter, Vimakita appears as teacher, and Manjusri and 
Shtiriputra aro the principal interlocutors. In the third they coino 
togethor to tho garden whero Buddha is discoursing, and a conversa- 
tion with him then takes place, demonstrating Vimakita's progress, 
whilo still a layman, in knowlcdgo of the law. The text throughout 
appears to bo, tho puro kingdom of Buddha, and tho object is to shew, 
that without quitting tho world, a deep acquaintance with tho 
Buddhist doctrino may bo obtained. 

G. Pu ting tsun shing to lo ni king. — Tho exceedingly lionourablo 
and unrivalled Dharaui Sfttra of Shakyamuni. This is a discourse 
between Buddha and Shakra on a certain charm. The preface details 
tho particulars of ten translations of this paltry production, chiefly in 
the T'ang dynasty. Tho translator of this edition is Buddapala, u 
native of Kifin (Cophenc). It is included in the Imperial collection of 
Buddhist books. 

H. Shan men ko sung tsih yiin.— This is a collection in two 
volumes of several of the smaller Buddhist Sutras, with two other 
small works. 

It is prefaced by an account of tho introduction of Buddhist litcra- 
turo into China. The first of the Sutras is (1). Fu shwo si shi nrli 
chang king. Tho Sutra of forty-two sections. It was translated by 
Kasynpaniadanga and Tsu-fa-lan, tho first Hindu translators who 
visited China. Its dato is therefore the first century of our era. Tho 
brevity of tho work, and tho absconcc of the mythological Bodhisatt- 
was seem to indicate that it is a genuine production of primitive 
Buddhism. Shiikyamnni described in forty-two paragraph*) the four- 
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fold division of his disciples as Arhans, etc. ; the duties of those who 
assume tho monastic vows, tlio ton vices, the danger and folly of 
vice, etc. From Burnotif's examination of tlio Ncpaul manuscripts, it 
appears, that the small works (which ho considered to bo tho oldest) 
of that collection, were similar in structure and materials to this and 
(he two following Sutras. 

(2.) Fu i kinn king. — Tho last words of Buddha. This Sutra was 
translated by Kumarajivu. Tho arguments for the genuineness of this 
arc tho same as for tho ono preceding and. following; but neither of 
them begins with tho usual formula of Ananda : "Thus have I 
heard." 

(3.) Pa tajiii kio king. — Tho Sutra of the eight perceptions of tho 
great man. This is translated by tho Shrnmana (Slia-mcn) An shi 
kan of the Han dynasty (say, tho second coutury). In a very small 
space it contains an epitome of tho moral principles of Buddhism, its 
view of human life, and- the way to escape from it. 

(4.) Yo si lin li kwaugju lai pen yucn kungteh king. — This work 
is translated by Hwen Tsimg from the Arya Bhngavati Vaishnjya 
guru purva pianidlnina. ui'ima Malmyiina Sutra. 

(5.) Fu shwo A-mi-ta king. — Tho Amitiibha Sutra, spoken by 
Buddha. Tho translator is Kuimirajlva. 

(fi.) Pa shi pa Fu ts'an hwet king. — The Sutra of repontanco of 
tho eighty-eight Buddhas. No author's or translator's naiuo is given. 
The eighty-eight Buddhns are invoked in succession by name. 

(7.) Tsing tu wen. — Discourse on the puro land. A Chinese pro- 
duction, the author of which is not known. It contains invocations 
and prayers to Amitnbha Buddha, and references to tho Bodhisattwns 
worshipped by tho Tsing tu school, viz., Kwan sh'i yin and Ta 
sh'i ch'i. 

(8.) Niau Fuyuan k'i. — Introduction to tho invocation of Buddha. 
It consists of a few prayers to the samo personages as in (7.) 



"Wohks by Native Chinese Buddhists. 

(1.) Yiin t'si fu hwci. — "Collection of matters pertaining to tho 
Yiint'si system," by the Shaman Chu-hung of tiio Yiint'si monastery 
in Hangchow. This work consists of thirteen volumes, tho last con- 
taining a portrait with biography and memorials of tho author. Ho 
lived at tho closo of tho sixtconth century, when tho Roman Catholic 
missionaries began to propagate their religion in China. The work 
contains some strictures on tho doctrine they taught, and replies to 
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some of their objections against Buddhism. The author belonged to 
the Tsing-tu school, which in tho form lie gave it, took the name of 
Yiin t'si. Tho first six volumes contain his works published by him- 
self ; tho next four consist of his letters, posthumous papers, and 
scattered essays ; tho remainder givo an account of tho monastery 
and order that ho founded, still existing at Hangchow, with the 
tablets, monastic regulations, and biographical details. 

(2.) Lung shu tsing tit wen. — This treatise has been translated by 
Schott in his work on the Buddhism of China and High Asia. Tho 
author was Wang jib hicn, also called, Lung shu, a Chinese Tsin si, 
or Doctor of Literature It is edited by Chu-hung, tho author men- 
tioned above. Tho object of tho work i3 to recommend the doctrines 
of tho Tsing-tu sect. The eleventh and twelfth chapters arc taken 
from tho works of other Buddhist writers, and consist of extracts 
laudatory of this sect. Schott has shewn how tho doctrine hero incul- 
cated of a sensuous paradise, whero Amitabha Buddha grants immor- 
tality to all who beconio his worshippers, contradicts tho tenet of 
annihilation or absorption in tho Nirvana, as maintained by other 
Buddhist sects. The work consists of two volumes. 

(3.) Yiin t'si tsing tu hwei ii in two volumes. This work contains 
parts of tho productions of Chu bung, or as ho is usually called Hian 
chl ta si, " the great teacher of the Lotus lake." 

(4.) Tsing nib jen biang tsih. — This is a collection of biographical 
notices of Chincso Buddhists. Tho writer belongs to the Tsing-tu 
school. 

(5.) Si tsi ta si yih lean. — A collection of tracts in proso and verse, 
recommending the Buddhist doctrine and mode of life Tho author is 
a Chinese Buddhist who resided at Hangchow at tho close of tho seven- 
teenth century. IIo advocated tho Tsing-tu doctrine. Ho is called 
" tho even minded teacher," (Si tsi ta s'i). 

(G.) Lian tung tsih yan. — A collection of passages from various 
works of tho Tsing-tu school, hero called tho school of the " Lotus" 
(lian). Tho Ainita Buddha SCitra is placed first. 

(7.) Twan tsi sin yan. — Compendium of tho heart doctrine which 
frees from all bonds. This is a catechism of the Shau men doctrine, 
advocating attention to tho heart as much superior to the study of the 
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sacred books. Its author was a pupil of Hi yiiu, a teacher of tho 
csotorio school, in the fourth generation from tho sixth patriarch. Tho 
modern editor gives an account of Hi yiin in an appendix. The 
author dates his prefaco in the year a.d. 857. 

(8.) Kwei yuan king. — The mirror (in which are displayed 
examples) of return to tho original (state of rest and purity mado 
known in tho Buddhist system). This is a Buddhist play of tho 
Tsing-tu school, by Chi Tii, a Haugchow priest, writton not earlior 
than tho seventeenth century. Such plays aro acted not in Buddhist 
but in Tauist temples. They are like other plays, arranged for 
chanting and reciting in alternate passages. To tho parts to bo Sung 
the names of the airs aro prefixod. The -parts recited are in the 
Northern or Mandarin dialect, having a greater or less ndmixturo 
of the book style, according to the tusto of tho author. Tho first 
scenes aro taken from the Aiuitabha Sutra, tho text book of tho Tsing- 
tu sect. In the remaining parts, three of the chief promoters of that 
school in China aro introduced. They are Hwai yuen (called from 
tho placo of his rcsidonco Lu San), of tlid Tsin dynasty A.n, 400, 
Yung ining and Villi t'si (elm hung). Yung ming originally belonged 
to tho Sha meu (esoteric sect), but loft it for tho Tsing tu men. 

(0.) Tan king. — A work in one volume, by tho disciples of tho 
sixth patriarch, or fifth successor of Ta-mo (Bodhidharma), containing 
his teaching. With several of tho following works it belongs to tho 
Shan or esoteric school. It appears to bo tho only book by a Chiuoso 
Buddhist dignified with tho name of King (Sutra). 



(10.) Ling tsin i pin shau si' ii lu. — A work in one volume, contain- 
ing tho instructions (ii lu) delivered orally by Ipin, a teacher of tho 
esoteric school (Shan si'), who lived at the close of tho last century. It 
was compiled by his pupils. Ling tsin is tho namo of a temple he 
frcipicntcd. 

(11.) 'fa pei p'u kio shan st shu kiuan. — A work of tho year 1580, 
in one manuscript volume. It is of tho class called u lu, containing 
oral Instructions by teachers of the esotcrio school. 

(12.) Yung ining siu fu chu. — A work in two volumes, by Yung 
ming, an esoteric teacher of the Sung dynasty (vide supra). This is 
au abridgment by the author, of a larger work called Tsung king po 
kiuan. " Tho mirror of the esoteric doctrine in ono hundred chapters," 
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It was ordered to bo reprinted by tlio Mancku emperor, Yung cbing. 
This edition is dated 1838. Yung cbing's preface is prefixed. 

(13.) Min yiu cb'i pin ehan sT lu. — A work in one volumo, con- 
taining Hie oral instructions of tho esotoric teacber Cbi pin, compiled 
by one of his pupils. He lived at tho beginning of the eighteenth 
cbntury. 

(14.) Ju slri tan p'ing sin lcn. — This is an apology for Buddhism, 
by a native writer. Ho compares the thrco religions : Jn, that of tho 
literati ; Shi, tho religion of Sakya ; Tan, that of reason ; and defends 
his own from tho attacks that havo been mado upon it. It contains 
Humorous allusions to the history of this, and tho other two religions, 
in China. 

15. Hwa yan yuan jin lun ho kiai. — One volume. A discussion 
on tho principles of Buddhism, respecting the origin and destiny of 
human nature Willi it arc compared in a learned manner the tenets 
of Confucianism and Tauism on tho same subject. Tho author was 
Tsung mi, a priest of tho Tang dynasty ; tho commentator, Yuan 
kio, oT tho Yuan dynasty. 

1G. Kin kang pc jo po lo mi king po kung lun. — A treatise, by 
Chi hion, a priest of tho Ming dynasty, expounding tho Diamond 
Sutra (translated by Kuiuarajiva), and showing tho emptiness of all 
visiblo things. 

17. Po chang tsung lin tsing kwei cheng i ki.-»-Six volumes. A 
modern edition of tho work called Tsing kwei (the regulations of the 
Buddhist priesthood). Pe chang, a monk of tho Tang dynasty, was 
the author ; but various changes have been made in it, as the lapse 
of timo required. It contains forms of worship for the birthdays of 
Buddbas and Bodhisatwas, and other special occasions, as for rain, 
snow, and against locusts ; also for tho anniversaries of the deaths of 
celebrated Chincso Buddhists. Tho fourth and fifth volumes contain 
tho regulations to bo observed by tho officers of the monastery, at tho 
admission of neophytes, &c. 

18. Shu ho tian t'ai 6an idling shl tsiuan tsi (tho collected poetry 
of thi-co priests of Tian tai). The emperor Yung cbing, a.d. 1733, 
wroto a prcfaco to this work. The thrco priests were Fung kan, Han 
shan, and Shih to, and they lived in tho soventh century, at Tian tai 
near Ning po. In two volumes. 
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19. Tung tsuug sh'i tsi i wen. (Duscriptiou of doubtful points in 
tlio succession of the Tsau tuug school). — Tlio volume contains many 
notices, biographical, literary, ami historical, of the esoteric schools 
and their authorship. 

20. Jih ko pistn lining. (Daily lessons for tlio uso of the neo- 
phytes). —This volume contains invocations, prayers, magical formula), 
etc., and was composed a.d, 1730, by a priest at Poking. 

21. Ta fang kwnng fu hwa yan king yan kiai. Explanation of 
the Hwa yan Sutra. — By Kiai huan. In two volumes. 

22. Ta ching chi kwan shi yan. — Explanation of tho principles of 
the Chi pwan or Tiiin tai school. By Chu hioii. Four chapters in 
two volumes. 

23. Ki tsiang pan tsun. A nii ta fu pan tsan. Ta pci sin tsan. 
Three of tho liturgical works called " Tsan," in ono volume. They 
aio addressed respectively to Maiijusri, Ainitablia Buddha and Kwan 
yiu (Avalokitcswara). Works of this class probably correspond to 
the Nepaulese Sutras which Burnouf describes. 

24. Kci ta tsitng sii. — Prefatory noto to tho reprint of tho great 
Buddhist collection ; other details nro given having roforenco to tho 
successive editions of tho three Pitaka in China. 

25. Chu king jih sung. — Daily readings from tho Sutras. Tho 
first volume contains the Diamond Sutra, that of Yo si, tho eastern 
Buddha, a section of tho Fa hwa king, tho Sutra of tho feasts of 
hungry ghosts, the smaller Nirvana Sutra, magical formulas, Sutra of 
the bloody basin, etc. Tho second gives tho forms for morning and 
evening service. 

2C. Chu pan king tsan chi yin. — Tho correct sounds of characters 
used in tho Sutras and Liturgical works. This list gives tho sound 
and meaning of all foreign and uncommon words in twenty-two of tho 
commonest works. They are arranged in the order of their occur- 
rence. The sounds are expressed by means of syinphonotic cha- 
racters, 

27. Hai nan Jih cho ho piau.— Notices of Pii to or Hai nan. Part 
I. contains ten chapters in four volumes. Part II. thirty-two chapters 
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in six volume*. Tho whole refers to Pli to, tlio Buddhist Island, 

and its tutelary goddess, Kwait yin. It is a collection of legends, 

historical documents, extracts from Sutras, and various other 
details. 

28. Shi u ho sluing u In. — Discourses of the monk Shi u, a.d. 
1333. 

29. U kia yan ken sh'i slit yan tsi. — Book of prayers and direc- 
tions for tho festival of tho hungry ghosts. At the beginning is a 
page of Sanskrit words with the pronunciation. 

30. Fa yuan chu lin. — -A Buddhist Encyclopaedia in the order of 
subject.'!. One hundred chapters in forty-eight volumes, by Tan shi, 
a monk of the T'ang dynasty ; about a.d. 700. A recent reprint. 



A Fuiitheii Collection op Chinese Buddhist Works faom 
Sin John Bowiuno. 

Subsequently to the receipt of the works described in the pre- 
ceding lists, a further collection has arrived, of which the following, 
as described in a communication with which wo have been favoured 
by M. Julicn, arc of moro than ordinary interest. 

1 . I-tsi-king-iu-i. — Twenty-six books in five fasciculi. The title 
signifies "Words and Meanings of all the Sacred Books;" but it is 
not so much a dictionary of Buddhist terms, as a collection of notes 
upon the most important of the Buddhist expressions in their writing). 
It is tho compilation of Hwcn-ing, one of tho fellow-labourers if 
Hwen Tsang, who is noticed in M. J alien's life of the latter. The 
Emperor Kia-khing, who reigned from 1790 to 1820, had it included 
in the great dictionary in sixty volumes, compiled and published by 
his orders. 

2. Khai-yucn-ehi-kiao-lu. — Twenty books with supplement, in 
eight thick volumes. A general catalogue of all tho Buddhist works 
translated from Sanskrit, or written in Chinese, under the reigns of 
the Thang dynasty, between the years a.d. 713 — 741. The work 
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contains a list of all tho books translated from Sanskrit by Hwon 
Tsang. 

3. Fa-hoa-wbai-i. — Eighteen books in eight volumes. Collection 
of the meanings of tho words of tho sacred book, tho Lotus of tho 
excellent law. The text is translated by Kiu-mo-lo-shi (S. Kumara- 
jiva), who flourished between a.d. 397—417. Tho prefaco statos 
that tho compilation of tho Notra variorum was mado by a certain 
Ngin-i, but does not specify his dato. Tho translation by Kumrfra- 
jiva has been received before at Paris, but not tho common tary. It is 
of great perspicuity, but thero are abbreviated passages, and some 
omissions which are noticed by II wen Thsang. It will enable, how- 
ever, M. Julien to correct a number of errors which have escaped 
Buniouf iu his translation of tho " Lotus do la Bonne Loi." In ono 
place, the author speaks of tho difficulty of meeting with a genuine 
Buddha, or one enlightened by the acquirement of Bodhi ; and ho 
uses this illustration : — " It is as if a blind tortoise were desirous of 
finding a hole in a piece of timber afloat on tho ocean." This passago 
is thus rendered by M. Buniouf: — "It is liko a tortoise whose neck 
has been fixed in a yoko afloat on tho ocean." M. Julien purposes 
to examine carefully without entering upon any criticism, the prin- 
cipal di {Terences which exist between tho translation of M. Buniouf 
and that of Kumrfrajiva. It cannot but bo regarded as a very curious 
incident iu literary history, that a translation from Sanskrit mado in 
China in tho fourth century into Chinese, should be collated with a 
similar translation into French, made fifteen hundred years afterwards, 
aud without any communication between the two works. 

4. Ta-pan-ni-pau-king, or in S. Maha-parinirvrina ' Sutra. — Toxt 
of tho schools of South or Southorn India. Thirty-six books in soven 
volumes. This translation was executed botween A.i>. 4'20— 436, 
under tho Li-ang dynasty, by Tan-wau-tsan, or S. Dharmadrisa, an 
Indian monk versed in tho three groat Buddhist sorics of works, and 
thence entitled Tripitaka Achiirya. Tho translation was retouched 
under tho Song dynasty, who reigned from a.i>. 420 to 477, by thrco 
Indian professors of Buddhism, named by tho Chinese Whai-yen, 
AVhai-kuwan, aud Sie-ling-yun. 

5. Ling-kia-o-po-to-lo-pao-king. — Four books in one volumo. S. 
Lnukrivatarnna Mnhayana Si'itra. Translation by Kin-na-po-to-lo 
(S. Guna bhadra), Indian Buddhist monk, also entitled Tripitaka 
Acharya, who lived under the Song dynasty a.d. 420—477. 
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G. Cliong-lun. — Six books in one volume. " Treatise of the 
Middlo Doctrine" Mailliyaniikn, founded by Js'agrirjuna. The cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Buddhist books from which M. Juliet) has extracted 
900 titles, calls this work Prajna inula Sastra Tiled, which indicates a 
commentary that is wanting in the present volume. The translation 
is by Kumarajiva, the translator of the Sad-dharma Pundarika, the 
Lotus of the Good Law, the same who is mentioned in Article 3. 

Of theso six books, four are dated from the end of the fourth to 
the middle of the fifth century ; the other two arc of the eighth 
century, and are said to be worked off from the very samo blocks 
that were cut for II wen Thsang, and have been preserved in a 
Buddhist monastery for a thousand years, — a circumstance that 
encourages the hope that a search after the Indian originals may not 
provo utterly in vain. 



